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ABSTRACT 

To determine the ability of both black and white 
children to repeat sentences which conform to the graiaatical rules 
of standard versus nonstandard English, and to examine how attendance 
at racially and socioecono«ically integrated versus segregated 
schools affected performance in standard and nonstandard English, 
third and fourth graders were divided into four groups* Groups 1 and 
2 consisted of 80 black children fro* low-incoae hoses. About half of 
these children had attended an integrated school in a suburban area 
since their entrance into school. The remaining children had attended 
an all-black school in their own neighborhood. Groups 3 and 4 
consisted of 60 middle- income, mostly white children, who had 
attended a segregated school in their own neighborhood. Results 
revealed that black, low-income children performed significantly 
better than white, middle-class income children in recalling 
nonstandard sentences. Black, low-income children who had attended an 
integrated school were both better on standard and poorer on 
nonstandard sentences than similar children who had attended a 
segregated school. (SV) 
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Many black children in the United States spealc a dialect which is dif- 
ferent from the fom of Fnglish spoken by '^lost ^-/hite children. Historically, 
this black English dialect has often been considered at* ungramatical approxi- 
mation to standard r.nglish. Recent exaraination of black dialect, however, has 
led sorae theorists to ar?ue that bine!: dialect is as srainnatically adequate 
as standard English (Faratz, 1970 Dillard, 1572, Fasold & Wolfrara, i:70; 
Houston, 1970: Labov, 1970; Stewart, 1969, 1970). If black dinlect (hence- 
forth referred to as nonstandard Enplish) does represent a separate system 
^7ith consistent rules, the linguistic inconpatence in standard English often 
shovn by black children mi^ht be a sinp3e reflection of a conflict between 
familiar and unfamiliar rules. Indeed, speakers of standard Enplish mipht 
likewise experience difficulty in resoondinn to sentences which conform to 
unfanlliar rules, such as those of nonst-.rdird Enelish. 

The prese; study examined the ability of both black and white children 
to repeat sentences which conforr to the g-rananatical rules of stindard versus 
nonstandard Enorlish (see Baratz, 1970: Fasold 6 TTolfram, 1970). limitation was 
chosen ".s a measure of conpetonce because it appears to be a ^ood indicator 
of underlying gramaticnl processing rules when utterances exceed the capacity 
of i3nnedi:^tc acoustic recall. The present study also examined how attendance 
at racially and socioecononically intcfratad versus segregated schools 
influences performance in standard and nonstandard English. 
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Methoi 

SubjQCtB 

V. 

Sub,1e.:t8 vers third- nnd fourth-gradG children, divided into four groups. 
Groups 1 ,cd 2 consisted of 30 blnck childran from loi7-incom^ urban homes. 
Approxicataly half of those children (1^ - 36) hfld attended an integrated school 
in a suburban area since their entrnnco into school. The remainlns children 
(N - 44) had attended an all-black school in their ovm neighborhood. Groups 
3 and 4 consisted of 60 niddle-inconc childran fron suburban homes. Most of 
these children verc white and most had attended a segregated school in their own 
neishborhocd. A snail nroup of 16 of these children, however, (9 white, 7 black) 
had attended the integrated school. Socioeconomic status for all proups was 
defined by p>:rental occupation. For low-income homes ^ the head of the household 
was an unskilled worker or unemployed- in middlo-lucoBe homes the head of the 
household was a skilled worker, clerical or njanascrial, or professional. 
School Programs 

The intcip;ratcd school ^jtzs an experiIn5nt•^l project located on the grounds 
of a former collcpe c^»mpu8 to vrhich all children attending the school v7crc 
transported by bus. Student diversity Pithln jach classroom was maintained 
through a deliberate policy. Diversity was high with an approximate 50-50 
split between socioeconomic groups and races in the first two yeirs, but only 
moderate during the children's last two years at the school because of loss 
of white raiddle-incoma children. Th^ school enployed an open-claesroom model 
in which children were free to interact cxtensivcily with each other. The 
segregated urban school's population was 95% black and lOOX low-income. The 
suburban school *s population was nearly 100% white and lOOX middlo-incomc. 
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Apparatus and Procedure 

Eich child vis tested individually by i younc vrhit<^, voitmn. 7hc^ linguistic 
task was prr.sr:ntod nf tha conclusion of sevornl enmolikc t.'^sks. The child first 
listened to tripe-rz^cordcd consents spolvun by each of two impinary >.niniil8, 
one of vrhich spoke standard English » while thj other spoke nonst.-^ndard Enj^^xisli. 
The Cixaniner pointed out that the two ani-n.ils sounded .i lot nXikc but not exactly 
nlike ' «nd cxpl-iined th-^t th^. child was to try to say exactly whnt tha auimls 
j^:iid* E^ich child xr^s pretrnincd on two sentences of each type and then listened 
to and ropocted 20 sentences, 10 er^ch in standard and nonstandard Erplish> pre-- 
sentcd in counterbalanced order* The stinulus sentences wore an 'idcaption of 
sentences used by Baratz (19SS^ . Standard and nonstandard sentences were equated 
for the nunber of critical constructions each contained and ware approximvitoly 
equat-id for lcni?th» The sentences were recorded by a bi-dialectal fenale black 
coHegc student frota a Northeastern urban area. 

Sentences were scored for nine features: (a) copui^i; (b) past tense: 
(c) if -did versus did-he flip; (d) treatnent of negation; (e) pronomial apposi- 
tion; (f) third-person oinpular; (2) possession; (b) use of 'be/' and (i) plural 
Qarkcrs. The total number of possible errors for each type of sentence was 34. 
Reliability was checked by having tx^o persons iadopendently ::cor'2 24 taped 
protocols ♦ The Pearson r^ for errors on stand'^rd santencos was .96 and for errors 
on nonstandard sentences, Pearson £ was .92* 

Data for the first three groups were analyzed by a Group X Sex 2 Type of 
Sentence um;eifa:hted noano analysis of variance with repeated measures on type 
of sentence • Data for Group ^ were anilyged separately because of tae srall 
number of subject s. The wain effect for type of sentence was significant 
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(F - 531.88, df - 1/117, £ < .001), «s xj-is the Group X Type of SentencG 
interaction (P - 60.29, df - 2/117. £ <' .001). No other aiin effects or 
intercctions were signif ic.-int . Tnbla 1 presents the ncnns and standnrd 
dcvi.1t ions for all groups. 

Insert Tabic 1 nbout here 
As Tablki 1 shovs, the nonstandard sentences were sicni' crntly more diffi- 
cult than th2 standard sentences for each group (.001). V aparisons of tha 
<-hrce :5roups of subjects by the Newm-n-r.culs ncthod indicated thnt on standard 
English sentences, segregated black children nade the most errors, integrated 
black children made significantly fewer errors, and middle-class white children 
aid- the fcxrcst error? (all £'s ( .01). For nonstandard ssntcnces, the pattern 
was reversed ^ Segreg.it ed black children nade the fewest errors, integrated 
black children made significantly P.ore orrors, r.nd middle-class children made 
the most errors (,-,11 £'s < .01). Althourh the average error rate was greater 
for nonstandard sentences, nin'j children made fewer errors on nonstandard 
than on st-^ndard seutonces. All these children were black and low-income. 
One child had attended the integrated school, the remaining aisht had 
attended thu segregated school (£ - .OA by Fisher's Exact Test). 

In Group 4, white children did not differ significantly from black children 
on either the standard or nonstandard sentences (i - -.47, and t. - -.23, respec- 
tively, df » 14). Comparison of those 16 middle-income, integrated school children 
with the 44 middle-income, segregated school children also indicated no signi- 
ficant difference in total errors on st.<»n'iard or nonstandard sentences (jt « 1.24, 
and - 1.29, respectively, df - 58). 

Discussion 

I.t replication of earlier studies (Barats, 1969; Fall & Frtedle, 1973), 
black, low-incomo children performed significantly better than x^hite middle- 
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Incone children In recalling nonstandard sentences » and they performed slg** 
nlflcantly more poorly in recalling standard sentences. Effects of in::egration 
were also found. Black» lo^^^incono children T^ho had attended an inte,*^rated 
School were both bettar on standard and poorer on nonstandard sentences than 
similar children who had attended a segregated school. Surprisingly » for middle-* 
income children, th;^ effects of attending an integrated school were virtually 
nonexistent. One might speculate that family pressure not to acquire nonstan*- 
dard English speech patterns may have been particularly strong for these children. 
Within the mlddlc-^ income ^>roup there wait also no effect of race, with black and 
white middle-class children showing idcnticd performance. 

In the comparison of standard with nonstandard sentences, all groups, 
though not all individual subjects, found the nonstandard sentences more diffi- 
cult. An analyris of specific features indicated that some features of 
nonstandard English are relatively uncotsnon. For example, black children 
found unmarked plurals alnost aa hard to repeat as did Tjhite children. Re- 
sponses to nonstandard negation, especially to the word ^'ain^t,^' more probably 
reflects a second consideration^ an awaranass of stigma, since many children 
actively avoided repeating this word. 

The effects of integration were seen most clearly for features which were 
relit ivcly subtle, involving changes in portions of words rather than Inclusion 
cr deletion of entire words. Since attention to such relatively minute detail 
as possessive and third-person singular markers is of much importance in pro- 
ducing speech which is judged adequate by others, school intagrati<^^ may be of 
considerable advantage to children in helping them to avoid social stigma. 

An implication of the present findings is that low-income black childr^^^n 
who have difficulty in recalling the grammatical details of standard English 
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should not therefore; be considered iatallcctually inccmpctGnt . Even middle- 
class children of abova-avcraj^a IQ find it difficult to recall the graranatical 
features of material presanted in a dialect other than their omi. In exploring 
the full meaninE of attsmpting to educate a child usinp grammatical rules other 
than those familiar to him» bi-dialcctalism my be found to constitute an 
even greater cognitive challunf»e to r. child than bilingualiem because of the 
relative subtleties of interference; betwcan dialects as compared with languages. 
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Table 1 

^petition Errors on Ecch Typa of Sentence 

StnnJard Nonstandard 

Enf^llsh English 

Group :t jj sD 1£ SD 
Plscki low" Income, 

Inte^ratod (I) 35^^ 6.87 3.24 17.35 4.52 
Black. lo'-7-inco!no , 

scfTrc<=:n ted (11) 44 9.23 3.20 14.73 4.72 
*Iiddle->incomo, 

SQRref>>itcd (III) 44 2.25 1.50 21.25 4-95 
Itiddla-income, 

int£gr?.te(^. (IV) 16 3.06 2.38 18.81 6.80 

^Tote. Data from one subject were lost due to raalf unction of recording 
equlpnont . 



